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THE NEWSTANDS AND THE CENSORS - 1957: A SPECIALREPORT 


The situation: "Girlie Magazines Pack Newstands"; 'Newstands Or Nudcstands?"'; © 
"Parents Asked To Check On Bad Literature"; "Youths To Fight Obscene Litera- | 
ture"; "Mayor Names Committee In Fight On Sex Books"; "Police Step Up Drive On 
Lurid Literature"; "Volunteers Sought To Clean Up Newstands" ~-- these and hun- — 
dreds of similar headlines appearing the last year in newspapers from Vermont to, 
Texas, from Maryland to California sum up a situation that is seemingly plaguing 
the whole country, A Wall St, Journal front page article (April 19) quoted Bernard 
P, Gallagher, New York City magazine consultant, to the effect that "local commit- 
tees in more than 235 communities are yelling for action against the sex-heavy mag- 
azines" and that he feared the censorship resulting from a welter of new laws and ~ 
“public. indignation might reach out to other publications. a 


Why: A major reason for censoring is the belief that young people buy the bulk of 
the publications, In May came a report of a Senate investigation which placed at $3- 
billion a year the volume of pornographic literature being distributed in the country, 
_ mostly to youths, However, there exists no significant body of factual data on who | 
craves the spicy fare ~ only opinions. Spot-check surveys by newspapers in 
Charlotte (N. C,), Springfield (Mass.), and South Bend (Ind.), indicated little teen- | 
age buying of the magazines, Allegheny County (Pa. ) teenagers, called together by ~ 
a judge, promised to do battle against obscene literature - if they could find the 
filthy stuff (they said they had no problems in their respective schools), In Balti- 
more, the head of the police rackets division, blasted for not having made an arrest 
for "the sale of these books to minors," replied that if any person knew of a single 
sale of a magazine to a child in violation of the statute, he would make an arrest 
- immediately, - There were no takers. These, of course, are isolated cases and no 
more prove that teenagers don't buy the magazines than the possession of several 
_dozen questionable magazines by a Latrobe (Pa,) boy proves that all the youths in 
Latrobe are avid readers of pornography. | , 


Another major reason for censoring is the belief that these publications are an im- 
portant cause of juvenile delinquency -- the mere suggestion of which is often enough 
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_told a publishing group last May: "The effect of so-called obscene literature upon . 


Mass. ), the official City Censor makes regular visits to distributors and removes 
. Materials he considers objectionable. In Philadelphia, the district attorney orders _ | 


a 
to.make the whole community break out with the censorship rash. One finds little ~ 
concrete evidence for or against this belief--but he can find plenty of authoritative- ° 
sounding opinion on both sides. FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover last May issued a 
much publicized statement: "It would be naive to assume that there's no relation 
between the mounting deluge of such filth and the increase in sex crimes," A 

Boston district judge commented in July: "These oversexed magazines and books 

can do more harm to adolescents than almost anything else." The other side has 

its distinguished proponents as well, Wisconsin political scientist David Fellman 


behavior is vastly exaggerated, Studies show that juvenile delinquents read much 
less than those who behave themselves, "' Dr, B. Karpman, inthe July 23, 1951 ise . 
sue of the AMA Journal, wrote: "Contrary to popular misconception, people who 
read salacious literature are less likely to become sexual offenders than those who | 
do not, for the reason that such reading often neutralizes what aberrant sexual in- 
stinct they may have," The authors of the recent book Freedom to.Read (see June 
Newsletter) point to the need for further studies in this area. 


Who; The "who's" of censorship are legion - volunteer groups and individuals 
(housewives, teenagers, PTA groups, ministerial associations, church groups, and 
Jaycees); quasi-official groups (mayors' committees, police and district attorney 
advisory committees, citizens literature councils); elected or appointed officials : 
(police, district attorneys, county sheriffs, city councils, city censor boards). A i 
few examples - neither better nor worse than hundreds of others - suffice to illus-. 
trate the "who's who in censoring," In New York State, the Jewish War Veterans 
launched a statewide drive last June. In West Hartford (Conn.), the Knights of Col-. 
umbus started a drive off last February by asking dealers not to display magazines 

“they would not take home to their children." In Lancaster (Pa.), the Clean Maga- 

zine Committee, organized from representatives of civic groups, started in May as 

an “investigating” committee but soon changed to an "action'"' committee. In Oneida 
County (N. Y.), the mayors of Rome and Utica appointed committees. In Tyler 

(Texas), a citizens committee, starting out unofficially, was given official status in 

July by the city commission. In Wheeling (W. Va.), a city reviewing board has con~ 
demned over 3000 publications in the last four years. In Waukegan (Ill.), in late 

August a 7-member censorship board was created by city ordinance. In Lowell 


off the stands magazines his office considers objectionable. In Asheville (N.C. ) it is 
a deputy sheriff assisted by a 5-man committee of his own choosing. In Pittsfield 
(Mass.), Stamford (Conn.), South River (N.J.), Springfield (Ohio), and Montgomery 
County (Md.), the police prepare lists of objectionable magazines and distributors 
agree to remove them. In Coral Gables (Fla.), police depend upon the Decent Liter 
ature Council to decide, And in Schenectady (N. Y.), police have a committee com- 
posed of two police officers, two clerymen, and a high school principal "to advise 
what magazines might be ruled indecent by a court of law." 


How: No matter who does the banning, the general pattern is to depend upon "volun- 
tary cooperation" of distributors and newsdealers: either the vendors are asked to de 
cide themselves what to remove (on the basis of such vague criteria as "if the treat- 
™m ent of sex is sensational" or "anything that goes beyond the customary candor" or 

"if the predominant appeal is to the baser instincts" or "magazines he wouldn't want | 


his own children to look at") or the objectionable magazines are specifically spelled | 
out for the vendors in blacklists prepared by the censors. 
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‘Examples of the first procedure: in Baltimore, a volunteer group asked newsdeal- 


‘ers to "cooperate in removing reading material which they in their own consciences 


would deem offensive or contrary to good taste"; in Scranton (Pa.), the district at- 
torney wrote distributors asking them to make certain that the magazines they dis- 


‘tribute are of "a good moral value.'"' The average newsdealer understandably feels 
‘that such requests are unfair in that they impose upon him not only the monumental 


task of attempting to examine every picture and read every word of the vast number 
of magazines received each week but also the responsibility of acting as an arbitra- 
ry censor of the community's reading. 


Who can blame the dealer for reaching the stage where he welcomes a "blacklist" 


. of magazines anybody wants banned? A Santa Barbara distributor said; "I would 


welcome somebody who will tell me what magazines are in violation of the law and 
what are not." More often than not there's somebody ready to do just that - at 


least, there's someone ready to say what ought to be illegal. In Nashville, its 


chairman emphasizing that the board was still basically committed to "voluntary 


“cooperation," the Board of Censors called on a downtown newstand operator to or- 


der him to stop selling within 24 hours publications the board had banned - or face 
arrest (Nashville Tennessean, June 22), In Philadelphia, the chairman of a 60- 
member citizens committee, organized by District Attorney Victor H. Blanc to 
prepare for use by his office a monthly list of objectionable magazines which should 
be removed from the newstands, said: ''We are not a censorship committee as such 
because we have the cooperation of the distributors" (Philadelphia Bulletin, July 2) 


"= a cooperation doubtless hastened by threats of prosecution for non-compliance 


_ from Blanc's office (Philadelphia News, Aug. 29). 


It is little wonder that the authorities hope for "yoluntary cooperation": the use of 


_ any blacklist has no basis in the law. Banning the sale of magazines without any 


court determination of whether or not they are obscene is a procedure which both 


state and federal courts have repeatedly held to be unconstitutional, Only last April, 
'U, S. District Judge Luther Swygert ruled that the use of a blacklist by an Indiana 


county attorney, in banning the magazines without any court hearing to determine 
whether they had violated the Indiana statute, set up "a previous restraint" (Gary 


‘Post-Tribune, April 25). 


What: The censor's eye most often falls on the so-called "stag mags", the scandal 
magazines, nudist publications, and the art-photography magazines, 


| The "stag mags" - dubbed “"playkids" by Time (April 29), because in the tradition | 
' of the successful 4-year old Playboy - are -e the newest and the most plentiful, run- 


ning to more than 40 in all - all the way from Gent and Dude to Plowboy, Rogue, 


and Satan, Interspersed with their "tox so-only mor more so'' photography are racy car- 


_toons, risqué jokes, cut-price reprints of moderns like Hemingway, O'Hara, and 


Faulker, and no-cost-at-all reprints from past masters like Chaucer, Boccaccio, 
and de Maupassant, Although found "lewd" and "loathsome" by censors, "the aver- 
age playkid reads less like pornography than a gay -dog college 1m semen put out 
while the dean was napping" (Time). 


The "peep-and-tell"' mags tn the Confidential- Whisper tradition are "almost de- 

mure in pictorial art but hair ~curling in the detail with which they purport to relate 
the lives of celebrities" (Wall St. Journal, April 19), Lawsuits and court trials in 
this group are numerous | - over 190 against Confidential alone, currently. {along 
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- with Whisper) the subject of the much-publicized California trials, 


Nudist publications (like Sunshine and Health) and "art-photography" mags (Salon 
Photography, Good Photography, Art and Photography, and others) attract relative- 
ly less attention in the fumigating forays of censors, though incidents involving ban- 


ning, blacklisting, estas and suits and countersuits have been reported from 
several cities, ‘ 


The solution: Volunteer censorship, indictments, lawsuits, and actions like that of 
the Bureau of Independent Publishers and Distributors in sponsoring a campaign to © 
clean up publications have been variously hailed as solutions. Others contend that 
if the real problem is the debasing influence of these magazines upon the. young and 
the immature, neither cleaning them up nor cleaning them out will have any lasting | 
effect. Said the Rev. Alfred Hobart (Birmingham News, Feb, 4): "Removing such 

literature is like treating tuberculosis with cough syrup, You are not getting at 
causes but only treating symptons."' 'The youngster who can be triggered into de~ 
linquency by a magazine," wrote the chairman of the Rochester Writers Club, '‘is 
one who has been improperly equipped to face the problems of life... Removal of 
the magazine doesn't cure him; it simply leaves him waiting for another. trigger. as 
(Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, March 24), 
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_ Those who take the long look at the problem realize that unfortunately there is no 
easy short-cut solution: the answer lies in improving reading habits, providing for 
individual mental and emotional health, and strengthening the moral climate of the 
community, A practical step in improving reading habits was taken by the Easton- 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Committee, who voted a "positive" program in which parents 
would do their own censoring in the home, libraries would make materials more 
available by staying open longer hours, and the press would publish more informa- 
tion about books (Easton Express, May 29). The inconsistency of centering atten- 
tion upon censorship laws while failing to provide for healthy mental and emotional 
growth was noted in a York (Pa.) Gazette & Daily editorial (June 15): "When a leg- 
islative body of Pennsylvania votes unanimously for censorship, presumably to 
protect young people, yet cannot find ways and means of helping young people to an 
education, or of alleviating and improving the condition of mentally retarded chil- 

dren, or of establishing a minimum program whereby severe emotional disturb~ 
ances which begin in childhood and adolescence might be prevented, then one does 
not observe consistency but something else."' Creating a moral climate in which at 
all times there is a natural, innate rejection by the individual and the community of 
whatever may be demoralizing offers the most difficult - and effective ~ solution of 
all, An Easton (Pa.) Express (March 4) editorial puts it neatly: "There is a major 

.- reason why obscenity is peddled on the newstands, The people - that is, enough 
people to make salaciousness profitable ~ want it. This desire [reflects] a degen- 
eration of the nation's literary tastes, but more broadly, a general decline in pub- 

. lic morals .4, It is not wholly a matter of teaching our children to appreciate de- 
cent literature, for the yen for obscenity is but one of the symptons of a broader 
social failure, It is a matter for general improvement in the meorak tone of our 

society, by creation af salutary adult conduct patters, " 


THE SUPREME COURT AND OBSCENITY 


Falling far short of the singleness of mind and brilliance of expression which char- 
acterized its historic February decisjon involving book censorship in Michigan 
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¢ (March 1957 Newsletter), the late June decisions on obscenity by the U. S. Supreme 
‘Court seemed to some observers to serve no purpose save to. muddy further waters 
. already far from clear, The Court, in three split rulings, each marked by vigor-~ 
ous dissents, broadly found that obscenity lies outside the First Amendment's pro- 
tection of free speech and a free press. 


One decision upheld (6-3) the right of the Federal government to make it unlawful 
to mail obscene material (Roth v. U.S.), Another decision upheld (7-2) a Califor-~ 
nia law making it illegal to keep for sale or advertise obscene books (Alberts v. 
California), A third decision upheld (5-4) a New York state law prohibiting the 

* sale and distribution of obscene matter -and permitting seizure and destruction of © 
same without a trial by jury (Kingsley Books, Inc, v. Brown). (The texts of the © 
‘first two, rendered as a "consolidated decision", and that of the last, rendered » 
separately, are set forth in full in the United States Law Week, aes Court 
Decisions", June 25, PP. 4539-51 and pp, 4557-60. 


- the majority opinion on the federal and California laws, Justice Brennan wrote: 


“3.'t 


‘ We hold that obscenity te ‘not within the areas of constitutionally protected - 
speech and press... All ideas having even the slightest redeeming social im ' 
portance = unorthodox ideas, controversial ideas, even ideas hateful to the 
prevailing climate of opinion - have the full protection of the (constitutional] 

:+" guarantees, unless excludable because they encroach upon the limited areas 

of more important interests, But implicit in the history of the First Amend~ 
ment is the rejection of as social impor- 
tance, 


The test of obscenity, according to the Saath, is whether t to the average person, 
applying contemporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken asa whole appeals to prurient interest. ” 


In a strongly worded (Justice Black 


~-Any test that turns on what is offensive to community standards is too loose, © 
too capricious, too destructive of freedom of expression to be squared with ~ 
the First Amendment... The legality of a publication in this country should §— 
never be allowed to turn either on the purity of thought which it instills in © 
the mind of the reader or on the degree to which it offends the community © 
“conscience, In either test the role of the censor is exalted, and ee ee 
values in literary freedom are sacrificed, 


Harlan, dissenting. in the federal case only, wrote: 


Federal Government has no whether the or com- 


’'. merce powers, to ban the sale of books because 7 lead to wid ae of 
"thoughts"', 


In the New York case, Justice Frankfurter wrote the slender (5-4) majority deci- 
sion. Dissenting were Justices Brennan, Black, Douglas, and Chief Justice 
Warren, who were loud and all but angry in their protest. The New York provi- 
sion for an injunction against sale or distribution of allegedly obscene books is 
“prior restraint and censorship at its worst", in the words of Justices Black and 
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- Douglas. Justic Brennan, in his dissent, noted that "the absence in the New York’ 
“obscenity statute of a right to jury trial is a fatal defect, " Wrote Chief Justice ; 
Warren:"It savors too much of di 


The shinee decisions eemiud a flood of editorial comment, much of it voicing 
unqualified approval, but much of it reflecting vague uneasiness and lingering 
doubts, "Does not establish any standards by which... or by whom [obscenity] 
can be determined" (Detroit Free Press, June 26), "We are entering an era in 
which the useful, reasonable, challenging exchange of ideas may be limited by the 
self-appointed guardians of the public good, armed this time by a most high author 
ity. It will be interesting, and perhaps quite sad, to see who piles what onthe - 
next bonfire" (Austin, Texas, American, June 26), The Charleston, W. Vas, Mail 
(June 27) found Justice Brennan's language "boundless, utterly subjective, and 
hopelessly imprecise" and added, ''(The Court] has branched out into the fields of 
literary criticism, sexual psychology, aesthetic theory and personal ethics," 


Equally numerous were the approving voices. "Obscenity loses a refuge" (Paw- 
tucket, R, I., Times, June 28). "Sane and sensible middle ground" (Portland 
Oregonian, June 27), "Court gives clear guides for cleanup - epee il 
(Rochester, Ne Yo, Times-Union, June 25), 


Seeing good in both the majority and minority wainne of view, the ) Hackensack, NeJes 
Bergen Evening Record (June 26) observed: 


The majority opinion should satisfy us us. “The minority nian should teach us, 
The first without the second us, 


THE "OZ" CONTROVERSY | 


Ed, antes The "Oz" controversy was briefly nate te the June Newsletter ("Baum 
Bomb"), Because of the nation-wide attention it elicited, the following summary 
has been prepared, drawn from correspondence by the Newsletter's editor with 
Detroit chief librarian Ralph A. Ulveling, Michigan State University Press direc- 
tor Lyle Blair, California Library School professor — Charles — along 
with numerous news accounts of the incident, . 


Ralph Ulveling, on April 4, spoke on the MSU campus to librarians on the history 
of the Michigan Library Association, "In that talk I neither mentioned nor alluded 
to the Wizard of Oz... Following the meeting, I was interviewed on library ser~ 
vices «4. for about twenty minutes .., As I rose to leave, and when I thought the 
interview was over, [the reporter] said, 'Oh, by the way, do you have the Wizard 
of Oz in your Children's Room?! I said, 'No, we don't,' and gave a very brief 
(thirty-seconds) comment on it, and left, I did not consider this a part of the in- 
terview, since it had nothing to do with the subject we were discussing." ~ waves 
letter (August 22), 


On April 5, the Detroit Times version of the interview started as follows: "Rea- 
sons for a long-standing ban on the Oz children's books by the Detroit Public Li- © 
brary were explained by the library director at a statewide library conference at 
MSU at East Lansing yesterday," and quoted Ulveling as saying: "There is nothing 
uplifting or elevating about the Baum series ,.. [They] have no value," Further 
remarks critical of the Baum series were attributed to the director, 
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: “Mr, Ulveling 's August letter, while neither affirming nor denying the specific . 
+ quotes, states; (1) The Wizard of Oz is in the Library; has been in the Library 
since it was published, (2) The book is not in our Children's Room in the Main © 
Library, or in the branches, because 25 or 30 years ago children lost interest in 

it, and because at that time ~ and since - there have been so many better children's 


books available that we simply let the old anne wear out and sasaadl seorder. it see 
This is not banning; it is ae oF 


The remarks attributed to Mr, Ulveling in the public press attracted widespread 
national notice, reaching even to booktrade periodicals (Publishers' Weekly, May 
6 and May 20, and Antiquerian Bookman, Sept, 2-9, p. 674). ‘fone of the notices: 

- uniformly unfavorable to librarians, Sample: "Banning Be Better™ 
~ headline in Shrenepact (La. } Times 5). 


Lyle Blair, MSU Press dinaetets sent a letter and ghiteaate of some of the 
clippings to at least one book review editor (Blair letter to Book Review Editor of - 
America, April 18), in connection with a book about to be published (April 25): The ' 
Wizard of Oz and Who He Was, by Martin Gardner and Russel B. Nye. Opening 
paragraph of Mr. Blair's letter: "We recently sent you for review a copy of [title, 
author, publication date]... Therefore, we thought the enclosed clippings, which. 


are indicative of the distaste with which some librarians hold The Wizard of mm Pe 
might interest you." 


California's LeRoy Merritt, attracted by the San Francisco Chronicle account 
(April 28) of what librarians were doing to the "Oz"! books, wrote Mr. Blair, ask- 
ing for the original account, Mr. Blair in reply stated (May 30): "This Press has 
never used the word ‘censorship! in relation to Mr. Ulveling... The avalanche of © 
publicity for our book... was started by an interview granted by Mr, Ulveling", 

an interview which Mr. Blair stated he had no part in, Replied Merritt (June 3): . 
"Your description of what has happened seems reasonable and logical enough, but 

I still think you have done the library profession a disservice by..., circulating _ 
to book review editors the stories the Detroit of 


SANFRANCISCO. 
What with Ginsberg's allegedly obscene “Howl! and the reported indecisiveness of ~ 
the public library board over a gift of books, the City of the Golden Gate made 
headlines during the summer, 


“Howl!"; avant-garde volume of poetry already closely scrutinized 
by U. S. Customs (see June Newsletter) and subsequently released, brought trouble 
to City Lights Bookshop owner and publisher Ferlinghetti, hailed into court, follow- 
ing arrest by Police Juvenile Bureau Head Hanrahan, who claimed "Howl" was ; 
“obscene and unfit for children to read". The "Howl'' action drew howls of protest 

from booksellers, press, and public alike, (San Francisco Chronicle, June 7, 13, 

17, July 5) Municipal Judge Horn set hearing for Sept, 5 for "expert tans staal on 
the poetry's inherent merit" (Chronicle, Aug. 23). 


Library board Na area Confronted with a gift of unsolicited books and pamphlets 
from Red China, San Francisco's public library commission for over a year has 

been quite incapable of making up its own mind as to what to do with it,: Fearing it 
"subversive" and yet fearing to decide for itself without the backing of some higher 
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authority, the Commission sought advice and help from (1) the California Attorney 

General, (2) the State Senate's Un-American Activities Committee, (3) U. S. Attors ° . 

ney General Herbert Brownell (no reply), (4) FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover (no re- | 
_ ply). Capping this incredible series of events was the Board Commission President 
Bert Simon's statement (N. Y. Times, June 8): "We'll write to Secretary Dulles 
about it. Gur board doesn't want to pass on the censorship of subversive books. 
It's a little too touchy for us. -We don't want to go into the censorship business... 
But we think it's up to the government to do the censorship. "' 


Observed the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times(June 18): "Now there's a tidy sort of 
logic ... Afraid to censor and afraid not to, the commission resolves the issue by 
ducking it. As if, by inviting another to wield the axe, it frees itself of complicity." 
Wrote the Toledo Blade (June 18): "We hope he [Dulles] either ignores them or tells 
them that the Federal Government is not in the business of censoring booke and that 
they will just have to be adults and decide for themselves,"' echoing in thought the 


San Francisco Chronicle (June 6) editorial which reaffirmed, in stirring terms, the 
place of the public library: 4 


. Even if the publications were 'subversive' to the Nth degree, a dutiful Library ~ 
Board would be in there fighting for its constitutional right to stock and circu- 
late them. For a library ought in all conscience to be a repository for all 

writings, a collection of all the books wherein the wisdom, and also the unwis- 
dom, of all mankind can be glimpsed. 


TV AND RADIO 


Censorship continues to plague TV. Latest developments center upon such widely | 
disparate individuals as the Pope, Stephen Foster, a Ue Ss. Sengpenemtn, and a 
long-time advocate of birth-control, 


The Pope: In a history mabing 16, 000-word encyclical, Miranda prorsus ("The Re- 
markable Inventions"), Pope Pius XII on Sept. 8 called for an extension of the scope 
of national offices such as the Legion of Decency from the supervision of motion 
pictures to include radio and TV, and exhorted the episcopacy "not only to exercise 
a watchful care" but also to use "positive action and authority" to combat undesir-~ 
able programs and films in "this difficult and extensive province of the arts. "' 

(N. Y. Times, Sept. 11) 


Observed one columnist (N.Y. Post, Sept. 12): "There's enough censorship in tele- 
vision already, It doesn't need more; it needs less... The history of television is 
a history of censorship, for it has crawled on its knees to everyone." 


Stephen Foster: Network authorities in mid-July announced that henceforth, because 
of their allegedly derogatory allusions to the negro people, the century-old familiar 
and long-loved songs of Stephen Foster would be "edited", and such words as 
"massa", "darkies", "mammy" would cither be dropped entirely or replaced by 

_ 60me presumably less obnoxious term like "chillun" or "folksies " - a procedure 


which invites comparison with the Soviet re-writing of both een d and fairy tales to 
suit the purpose of the moment, 


Observed David Sanitininion in his nationally syndicated column on Sept, 24; "Will 
anybody have the same faith in the scripts of today's broadcasts and telecasts of 
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. historical events when it becomes recognized that truth is suppressed ase literary 
. works are censored?" Northern newspapers joined the Southern press in denouncing 
the action. "Tops in timidity", said the Toledo Blade (July 22), and continued: "This 
sort of censorship actually is a greater offense ‘against the minority group it is sup- 
posed to protect than the words thus removed ever, could be,” . ; 


The Congressman: Following the TV interview with Krushchev, U. &. ‘ Representa-. 
tive Madden introduced a resolution in the House on July 1, proposing that. in the fu- 
ture no program over radio or TV involving a representative of Russia or other nas} 
Communist dominated nations should be permitted "unless, prior to such a broad- 
cast, the questions to be propounded tee haye been... approved vial the Secretary of 
State. "' (Baltimore Sun, July 15) 


TV taboos: Margaret Sanger Slee (birth ‘control ‘and planned parenthood) asserted | 
that a nationally televised interview with her on the, Mike Wallace show had been 
- cancelled, due to Catholic pressures, Wallace denied the charge. (Tucson, Ariz., ’ 
Star, Sept.. 6) . 


Playwright Rod Sterling, author of a TV play on racial prejudice against Negroes 
(presented in such an altered form as to be unrecognizable) and of another play in- © 
volving Mexicans and race prejudice (commissioned and paid for by CBS but turned, 

_ down by sponsors) commented: "The only safe thing to write ‘about. is the American 
Indian." (Jo Coppola's column in the .N. Y. Post, Sept. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 3 
The Supreme Courtin mid-June reversed (62) the contempt conviction of a Univer~ 
sity of New Hampshire professor who, when interrogated by the state's attorney 
general under a law aimed at subversion, had refused to answer questions dealing 
with his teaching, his political views, and his associations (Christian Science RSLS 
tor, June 21), "We believe that there unquestionably was an invasion of petitioner's © 
‘liberties in the areas of academic freedom and political expression - areas in which 
the government should be extremely reticent to tread," read the decision as quoted 
in the N, Y. Times (June 19), Commented the Times (June 25): ''The Supreme 
Court's scrupulous affirmation and reaffirmation of the Bill of Rights is one of our e 
country's greatest safeguards against communism, v4 He ate 


ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS_ 


Recent Pe Apr in three southern states ‘reveal how deeply ‘intellectual freedom 
on the campus is interwoven with political and social issues, _ 


In Mississippi: Following the refusal by the University of Mississippi to allow a 
minister to speak during Religious Emphasis Week because he had contributed to 
the NAACP, Professor Morton B. King, Jr,, head of the Sociology Department for 
20 years, resigned with the comment that the University is "no longer able to de~ 
fend the freedom of thought, inquiry, and speech which is essential for higher edu- 
cation to flourish," Out of 136 assistant, associate, or full profes sors at Ole Miss, 
31 are reported to have resigned in the past 12 months, . (Little Rock, Ark. , 
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Auburn Polytechnic Institute who "had expressed views on the question of segrega- 
- tion which were contrary to the views of API" drew sharp criticism. In late August, . , 
' the board issued a policy statement that "the board shall take such action as it shall 
deem necessary to protect the institution and its employees from the storm of public 
controversy which arises from time to time in order that the institution shall be 
free to discharge its responsibility in teaching, research and extension training" | 
(Columbus, Ga., Ledger, Aug. 24). This, bluntly observed the Montgomery, Ala., 
Advertiser, in a widely-quoted remark, means that "professors must either be- 
lieve in segregated schools, or keep their mouths shut, or get out," 
In Texas: In closed session on July 13, while the president of the board was vaca- | 
tioning in Hawaii, the board of directors at Texas Technological College, a state 
institution at Lubbock, dismissed three professors: Dr, Byron Abernethy, political 
scientist, Dr, Herbert Greenberg, psychologist, and Dr. Per Stensland, adult edu~ 
cation program director, Both the action and the manner in which it was done 
brought protest from the college president, faculty members, and groups inside 
and outside Texas. The editorial observation (Dallas News, July 17) that academic 
freedom is about to go off with another loud bang in Texas"' was confirmed by re=- _ 
ports that AAUP and Southern Association of Colleges were inquiring into the ouster 
(N. Y. Times, July 20, and Houston Post, July 27). The Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal was quoted as flatly asserting that two of the three men were released be- — 
cause of their "political and social leanings,'' a point of view discernible even in | 
the AP account inthe N. Y. Times (July 20): "Dx. Abernethy is a leader in the 
liberal wing of the Texas Democratic party. Dr. Greenberg is an outspoken oppo- 
nent of racial segregation... member of the board J, Evetts Haley:is an outspoken 
political conservative and segregationist,"' 


AND ALSO see 


Crime comic legislation not recommended: The American Law Institute, famous 
for its restatements of law and drafting of model codes, has voted "not to recom-~ 
mend imposing criminal sanctions'' against crime comics, even though many states 
have enacted laws against their sale.. Commented the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
(June 3): "In the view of the American Law Institute, the responsibility for literary 
censorship (admittedly crime comics are not the most uplifting literature) should be 
name with the parents, not the state, That is where it belongs." 


National Jaycees condemn obscenity: Linking juvenile delinquency with printed ma-. 
terial, the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce convention adopted a sweeping res- 
olution against not only pornographic materials but also "undesirable comic books, — 
salacious girlie and scandal magazines and pocket books," and pledged support to 
"public and private groups seeking to improve the quality of reading materials 
reaching American youth, "' (Chattanooga News~-Free Press, July 5) 


U. S. Post Cfifice impounds encyclopedia publisher's mail: Cadillac Publishing Co, 
(N. Y.) puts out ''The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex" - a book written by three 
doctors which the U. S, Post Office has officially found "not obscene", But, be- 
cause Cadillac has advertised this encyclopedia in the so-called "girlie" magazines, 
the Post Office has "impourided all Cadillac's incoming mail - ictters answering the 
ad and all other letters as well," Asst. U. S. Attorney Riley justifies this on the 
grounds that if Cadillac runs the ads in girlie magazines it is not appealing to the 
medically minded and therefore comes under the obscenity laws, District Judge 
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.’ Morris has promised a full hearing. (Washington News, July 6) 
“Huck Finn" and the N. Y. Echools: "Huck Finn" was reported as "quietly dropped" 
from the textbook list for elementary and junior high schools in New York City ina 
N. Y. Times front-page account (Cept. 12), Widespread criticism of the report 
brought flat denials from the school superintendent and other school officials that 
Huck (or any of his friends) had been "banned" (N, Y. News, Sept. 17). 


ER LINING 


"Decent Literature Committee Is Rejected. for Millburn" - three-column headline in 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, June 5. 


In Indianapolis, the city school setae having originally denied the Indiana Civil 
Liberties Union the use of the auditorium in the Central-Public Library, reversed 
its decision, upon recommendation of Harold J. Sander, director of public libraries, 
according to the Indianapolis Star (July 16). 


Maryland State convention of the American Legion in its resolutions committee 


voted down a motion to condemn the sale of Alger Hiss' latest book, (Baltimore 

Sun, July 27) 

A bill to establish an Obscene Literature Control Commission in Massachusetts, 

‘ with powers to recommend to the state's attorney general action against any litera- 
ture they might consider objectionable, was overwhelmingly rejected by the State 

Senate, (Worcester, Mass., Telegram, July 18) 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


Harriet F. Pilpel: "But Can You Do That?" Publishers! Weekly, Dec. 31, 1956, pp. 
2677-80, 


Readable, thoughtful review of the whole question of "obscenity laws" and "prior. 
restraints,'' with examples and quotations from several recent court decisions, 


"Editor's Corner", Antiquarian Bookman, July 29, 1957, pp. 282-4. 


Lively summary (with pertinent quotes) of the recent Supreme Court rulings on ob-~ 
scenity by the booktrade's well-known Sol M. Makin, 


American Jewish Congress: The Civil Rights and Civil Liberties Decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court for the 1956-57 Term; A Summary and Analysis. The 
Congress,. 15 East 84th St., N. Y. 28. 34 p., mimeographed, no price given. 


Dennis Lloyd: "Obscenity and the Law." In Current Legal Problems, 1956, ed. by 
George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger, Vol. 9, pp» 75-95. London, 
Stevens and Sons, 1956, 


Although from an English standpoint, a succinct, informative and even entertaining 


- essay, (Thanks to Okla, State Librarian Ralph Hudson for bringing this to the 
Newsletter's attention, ) 
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Lines to an obscene book: 


Your honor, this book is a bucket of swill; | hae be 

It portrays a young couple alone on a hill, 
And a woman who lived in a shoe as a house oe 
With her brood - but not once does it mention her spouse. 

I submit that this book is obscene, vile, and loose, 

And demand its suppression, Its name? "Mother Goose," 

- Boston, 1929-30, anonymous, ae 


Censorship goes underground: Meramec Caverns, 100-million-year-old Ozark hole 
in the ground, has banned Confidential from its reading room, Says Director Dill: 
"We're low, but not that low.'' (Los Angeles Herald and Express) 


Obscenity definition; “Anything that can't. be read aloud toa woman " ~ Al 
Jennings of the Macon (Ga,) Citizen's Christian Committee. (Atlanta Constitution) © 


Tongue-twister: 'Censors Scent Scant ment On State Stands" (Okla, City Times) 


Block that metaphor: "Dirty~book peddlers have been confronted with a bar of Segnt 
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